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bepg obtained by all pupils, even in a school where field
botany could be made a special feature of the school work.
A few would acquire it willingly, but not the majority,
and it is more than doubtful if any good purpose would be
served by compulsory acquisition of such knowledge. It will
therefore be necessary to make any thorough extensive work
that may be undertaken voluntary work, carried out by a
few of the older and keener pupils,
It is nevertheless very desirable that all school botany
should include a certain serious knowledge of the differences
between species/ though the number of species may be quite
limited.   This kind of knowledge is probably best and most
easily acquired at the outset by the necessity of identify-
ing the plants which appear on garden or field quadrats,
or field stations under observation, because so much more
interest is centred on them than on specimens brought in
from outside.   But some regular lessons on the differences
between species should also be given, and the empirical
knowledge already acquired on the quadrats will be most
useful here.   It cannot be too strongly insisted that such
should begin with the smaller differences, i.e. those
between allied species of one genus, and not with families
The plantains, the buttercups and the speedwells
arc excellent genera on which to make a start;   and only
a firm grip has been obtained on the nature of specific
should the conceptions of genera, families, and
groups be taken in hand-   This depends on the fact
that           (or many of them) are real natural entities, while
the higher taxonomic groups merely represent the human
to classify the species.   If taxonomy is taught " from
the top/* for instance by beginning with the characters of
or families, it often happens that no real first-hand
of             i.e. of the things actually classified, is
obtained;  and no one can have any sound or useful
* A          iora aad illustrations should always be available for